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more assumed ; and the fowler of the Birman empire i 
wight find in an Irish village beneath the Walsh mountains, 
the gilded and richly ornamented bow, and the timber- 
topped, ball-headed arrows, with which he brings down 
his variegated and glittering game, with unharmed plum- 
a»e. Here are to be seen specimens of shark, sword-fish, 
tortoise, boar, lynx, alligator, &c. of other lands. Amongst 
the various medals and coins, there is one of Alexander 
the Great, which was found, together with a considerable 
number of others of different dates and countries, under 
the foundation of the northern gateway of the Abbey of 
Ferns, county of Wexford. J. Aspin, in his Systematic 
Analysis of Universal History, speaking on the subject of 
coins and medals, observes, that " few studies are of more 
importance to history, than that of coins and medals. 
Amongst the Greeks and Romans no war was declared, 
no peace concluded, no colony founded, no magistrate 
entered upon his functions, no prince ascended the throne, 
hut a medal was struck commemorating the event : they 
are, therefore, in the absence of other document?, of the 
first importance to the chronologer in enabling him to fix 
the dates of such events as they were designed to perpe- 
tuate. The medal of Alexander, to which we allude, has 
on the obverse, the head of that prince in fine relief, 
crowned with the chaplet of ivy leaves and berries, which 
was the symbol of Bacchus, and which Alexander assum- 
ed on his conquest of India. There is also a ram's horn, 
(the symbol of strength and power ascribed to Jupiter 
Amnion, whose son Alexander was ambitious of being 
thought) twisting round from the back of the ear. This 
horn was also an attribute of Bacchus, and it might be, 
that he took it together with the chaplet ; or it might be 
the goat's, which was the symbol of Macedon. However, 
the former is the most probable supposition. On the 
reverse is the figure of HerculeSj clad in the skin of the 
Nemean lion, and having the club in his hand." Aspin 
says the figure of Hercules is common on the coins of 
Alexander "the Great. Partly round the margin, and on 
the exergue," is a Greek legend in very old characters, 
and in the Doric dialect, the first two words of which run 
from left to right, in the usual manner, while the last word 
is from right to left. Now, Froelicl:, quoted by Pinker- 
ton, remarks, " coins of the most remote antiquity may 
be distinguished by certain infallible characteristics;" 
amongst which he enumerates " their not being exactly 
round — of a globous swelling shape— antiquity of the al- 
phabet — the letters being retrograde, or the fust division of 
the legend in ike common style, while the rest is retro- 
grade." The coin in question possesses both these signs. 
formerly, Mr. Anthony allowed every person free privi- 
lege to inspect his gallery : a small sum is now charged, 
which is applied to the funds of the Fever Hospital of 
Carrick-on-Suir, by which means the institution is bene- 
fitted to the amount of about .€50 per annum. 

There is a Farming Society established here under the 
superintendence and patronage of Lord Duncannon, which 
has been of very great advantage to the country generally. 



THE GHOST AND THE TWO BLACKSMITHS. 

Upwards of forty years ago, in the beautiful little Vil- 
lage of Randalstown, 

" Wham ne'er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses," 

there lived a blacksmith, named James Walker ; he was 
an industrious, honest man, and regularly attended the 
Presbyterian house of worship— but still die had his fail- 
ings. He occasionally took a little top much of .the 
mountain-dew, to quench the spark in his throat, but was 
accounted a most excellent workman notwithstanding. 
About a mile and a half from the village, on the road lead- 



ing to Ahoghill, lived another blacksmith^ called Ha>ry 
Donnell. Harry was in most respects a similar charac- 
ter; for he too had a similar failing, with this exception, 
that though he had to pass through Randalstown to the 
chapel, he made it a point never to be seen tipsy on Sun- 
day. At any other time, when he came to the village, 
James and he were sure to have a drop. During their 
potations, however, they never meddled with religion, 
wisely observing, that it was a subject too sacred for 
discussion over the bottle. Their time' was generally 
employed in discussing the most improved methods of 
shoeing horses, making spades and plough-irons, &c. ; and 
whatever improvement any of them had made or found 
out, it was freely imparted to the other. 

It happened one year, in the latter part of autumn, that 
Harry had been detained longer than usual from seeing 
his friend,- but having got his corn in, and the potatoes 
secured from the coming frosty blast, he resolved to go to 
the village to purchase some iron and coals and other ar- 
ticles, but more especially to see his friend, James, and 
have a glass. He left home in the afternoon of one 
of the dreary days in November, telling his family not to 
be uneasy if he should delay longer than usual, being 
almost certain he would get company home. 

As he walked along the road, his eye wandered with 
delight down the sloping vale of the river Main, where 
the thai comfortable farmers resided in independence, 
and hospitality sat smiling at their board ; but, alas ! the 
times are altered there now. He soon reached the town j 
and having made his purchases, and arranged all to his 
mind, he called at the shop of his friend, James,_ from 
whom he received a hearty shake of the hand, with an 
expression 0/ surprise at his being so long absent. 

They immediately went to the sign of the Black Bull, 
— were shown into the little parlour, where a rousing 
turf-fire was blazing in the grate, at which they sat down 
—called for half a pint of spirits, and in a short time a 
smoking jug of punch was on the table, .which they 
speedily quaffed, discoursing on their usual topics; and 
the jug was again and again emptied and replenished, 
till the toll of the curfew informed them it was nine 
o'clock. Harry then remarked that it was time he was 
home, adding a wish that he was past Vrumarory Bush* 
" where," he said, " so many fearsome things had been 
seen, and about which so many alarming stories bad been 
told." This led, them into a discussion on the existence of 
ghostSj fairies, and other aerial beings : James arguing that 
there were no such things, and Harry as firmly, maintaining 
that there were. At last, James, seeing that all his argu- 
ments had no effect in convincing Harry, or in removing 
his fear, proffered to accompany him beyond the dreaded 
bush ; protesting that he feared neither ghost, nor fairy, nor 
even emissary of the ould boy himself. Harry thankfully 
accepted his company -j and, when matters were thus ar- 
ranged, they repaired to.the bar, to pay the reckoning; 
after which Harry remarking, that it would be very dan- 
gerous to go out in so cold a night after drinking warm 
punch, without a taste of raw spirits, called for another 
naggin, during the drinking of which their former subject 
was renewed at the bar, and was attentively listened to 
by all who surrounded the kitchen fire. ". At last Harry 
and James set off; James still protesting that he was as 
little afraid of passing Drumarory bush as any other bush. 
Their discourse ran mostly on the, same subject till, 
"The dreaded bush was drawing nigh, 
VVhar ghosts and witches nightly cry;" 

nij't, to their great inward satisfaction,' all was quiet. 
Scarcely had they proceeded a few paces further, when a 



* JExergiim, Maergue, (from the Greek "ex ergon," out of 
the workj) is the bottom of a coin, commonly separated from 
the field by a line, upon which the figures of the 1 e verse stand. 
When the letters run round the margin, or on the exergue, 
■they are denominated a legend ; but when they occupy the 
field -they are called an. inscriptioa. 



* Drumarory Bush was a large hawthorn, that grew on 
the edge of tie road, one half mile out of Randalstown hi 
going to Ahoghill, and Was famous in country' story, as the 
aannt of fairies, witches, and evil spirits ; and Oven the devil 
himself was said to "be seen atitj so that it was a place very 
feW'iiked to pass at a late hour. In fact, the writer, when a 
hoy, durst not pass it alone after night-fall. It is now cut 
down, so that its place is no more to be found ; but. a little 
above where it stood is a rise in the mi, still «0M Dnmm- 
roru Brm, 
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blazing light sprung up and seemed to dance about the 
bush with great rapidity; this put them to a stand. 
James said, "In God's name we'll see what it is;" 
but.they had not gone more than a few steps when some- 
thing clad in white stepped on the road, giving a wild 
unearthly scream ; and just opposite to them they heard 
another still more terrific. James's philosophy instantly 
forsook him ; and both took to their heels back to the 
town ; but still, as they ventured to peep round, they saw 
the white ghost, and the light following, till they came op- 
posite Feehoge, where the apparition and light glided down 
a dark avenue, and disappeared. Over-exertion and ter- 
ror made them now slacken their pace ; but they soon 
renewed it, on hearing a foot coming fast behind them; 
they stopped, however, on hearing a human voice cry out, 
*' If you are Christians or men, I entreat you to stand, for I 
am frightened out of my senses by a ghost." This person 
soon joined them ; and, to their great joy, they found it was 
Jamie Irons, the barber of Randalstown, who declared he 
would faint, or perhaps die, unless he would soon get a 
glass of whiskey. This he was promised, as they were now 
at the head of the town. They came to the same inn, 
called for a pint of spirits, of which Jamie got a large 
share, and related to the amazed inmates their strange ad- 
venture — Irons confirming it by declaring, that as he was 
coming up Feehoge avenue, a white woman or ghost, fol- 
lowed by a blazing light, passed him, and afterwards 
glided, without any noise, through the orchard-hedge. 

The whiskey soon restored their wasted spirits ; and 
Jamie seeing no chance of any more liquor coming in, 
began to remark that it would be a pity Harry should be 
detained in town all night. That as there were now three 
of them, he proposed they should go to Drumarory, and 
see Harry past ; offering himself as a vidette. To this 
they agreed; and, taking another glass, they set off; Irons, 
as he promised, being some perches in advance. They soon 
arrived at the bush — but nothing was to be seen or heard, 
save the distant swells and falls of the river Main : so 
leaving Harry on the top of Drumarory Brae, the two re- 
turned to town. Harry being now in full spirits, and, as 
he thought, out of all danger, began to grow quite cou- 
rageous — swearing that he could beat any fellow who 
durst oppose him on the road — nor was he afraid of the 
very Old Boy. The whiskey was now taking full effect. In 
this way he went on till he reached Seymour's-bridge, a 
mile out of town, where there was, and still ought to be, 
a school-house ; against the gable of which he leaned him- 
self, in order to rest ; when, looking towards the west, 
across the road, he saw on the height opposite, a man, in 
the attitude of challenging him to fight ! Harry instantly 
stepped on the road, ordered him to come down, and 
keep less vapouring, or he would soon make him repent 
it ; to this the man seemed fo pay no attention, but still 
kept taunting him as formerly. At this, Harry losing 
all patience, made a race at him ; but forgetting there 
was an old gravel-pit, generally full of water, on a level 
with the road, and directly opposite, he plunged into it 
over head and ears, and would probably have been drown- 
ed had he not been providentially rescued by a young 
man coming down the road at the time, who heard the 
plunge. When brought out, he could hardly be persuaded 
that what he took for a man in the attitude of fighting 
w as -nothing but a large rag-wort waving in the wind. 
He, however, resolved, in future, never to be drunk after 
"ight in Randalstown, or stay there late, which resolution 
he faithfully kept till the day of his death. 

The story of the ghost and the two smiths passed cur- 
rent in the town and country ; and was firmly believed 
by almost every one ; and there are still some people liv- 
'ng in that neighbourhood, who would yet vouch for its 
authenticity ; but the truth is, Jamie Irons, as he informed 
the writer, was the ghost himself: he was, perhaps, the 
greatest man for tricks of this sort, ever bred in the 
county of Antrim ; and, though his countenance was 
indicative of nothing but wisdom, and the utmost gravity, 
•60 that he was seldom seen to smile, yet he was of a most 
playful and merry disposition, and delighted in humbug- 
ging every one that he knew was self-conceited or too 
opinionative. On the night mentioned, he was sitting at 
the inn's kitchen.fire; and, when James Walker so fre- 



quently protested that he feared no ghost or evil spirit, he 
resolved to put his courage to a fair trial. Getting, there- 
fore, a white sheet, a keenoge,* and a bunch of splinters of 
bog-fir, snch as is used by fishers at night, he proceeded 
before the two smiths to Drumarory; and, with the 
assistance of a person he brought for the purpose, pet- 
formed, as can be easily imagined, the above deception on 
the blacksmiths. J. G. 

Ballymena. 



THE CHIEF OF CLANAWLY.f 

A LEGEND OF THE SOUTH. 
BY EDWARD WAISII. 

There's a feast in the hall where Clanawly's chief dwells, 
And waking of wild harps, and sounding of shells ; 
Unclasp'd are the helmets — the wavy plumes now 
Bend graceful no more o'er the warrior's brow ; 
The chiefs are all waiting— did any behold 
The princely M'Auliffj proud lord of the wold ? 

The night breeze sings cold o'er Clonfert's ancient tomb, 

Daloo ripples dark in his wavy woods' gloom ; 

The guests are impatient — ""M'Auliff doth hunt 

The red mountain deer as a chieftain is wont, 

Or urging the chase of the wolf from the plain 

To his lair in the cliff" does M'Auliff remain ?" 

Ah, no ! for his tall dogs in idleness howl ; 
Beyond them the gaunt wolf may fearlessly prowl ; 
The long hunting spear, and the loud hunting horn. 
No more in the chase o'er the wide heath are borne ; 
For the chase of the grey wolf, or red mountain deer, 

Doth least in the thoughts of the chieftain appear. 

• 

For Ellen, the heiress of all that divide 

The bank of Daloo from the Allo's loud tide, 



* Keenoge or Cunea, is a turf-coal, rolled t'ghtly in tow or 
flax, so that you may carry it a long way in your pocket with* 
out its kindling ; hut when opened out to the air, it instantly 
becomes, as it were, alive again, and will kindle any combusti- 
ble. 

t Castle M'Auliff, the seat of the chiefs of Clanawly, rose 
on the bank of the river Daloo, to the left of the road lead- 
ing from Newmarket to Millstreet, and about a mile from 
the former. It was a strong building, and lowered proudly, 
on a ta'l cliff that overhung the stream ; but the ruin 
which time and the fire of the invader failed in accomplish- 
ing, modern vandalism has completed ; and its grass-grown 
foundations can now hardly be traced. M'Auliff's territory 
was a mountainous tract, and it yet bears the name of 
" M'Auliff's dark Mountains." The last lord of Clanawly 
was attainted in the rebellion of 1641, with M'Donough 
of Kanturk, prince of Duhallow. whose uncle M'Auliff 
was. The popular legends of this race are very curious. 
M'Auliff, the legend concerning whom we have attempted to 
pourtray, rescued the beautiful daughter of a neighbouring 
chieftain from the " power of faery," in the manner related in 
the text ; and a wild and spell-bound destiny seems to have 
awaited his posterity by that lady, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried. His son on a certain day, overpowered by the fatigues 
of the chase, lay down to rest upon the margin of a clear well, 
which is yet shown as you enter Newmarket from the west : he 
drank of the water, and falling asleep, awoke in some hours 
gteatly endued with the spirit of prophecy. These prophe- 
cies he uttered in Irish verse — they are yet preserved among 
the peasantry of Duhallow, and are extremely curious. In one 
of them, with a mournful prescience, he alludes to the extinc- 
tion of his own race. This was fulfilled about the year 1828, 
by the death of a well-known character in the neighbourhood 
of Newmarket, called John M'Aulifle the Active, the las£ of 
that noble line : he spent a poor, precarious life — a wanderer 
in the extensive territory of his ancestors. Meelan, the 
daughter, I believe, of the last chief of Clanawly, was, 
on her wedding night, conveyed by supernatural agency to a 
tall cliff on the right bank of the Daloo, over against the 
ruined church of Clonfert. A huge excavation in the steep 
hill bears her name, and the peasantry affirm, that often, 
while the shadows of night are falling fast around, her plaintive 
tone6 of lament are heard to wake the echoes that sleep 
rounAthe rock of her enchantment. 



